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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Commentar zu Kant's Kritik der reinen Vernunft. Zum hun- 
dertjahrigen Jubilaum derselben herausgegeben von Dr. Hans 
Vaihinger, a.o. Professor der Philosophic an der Universtat 
Halle. Band II, gr. 8vo. Stuttgart, Berlin, Leipzig. 1892. 
Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft. — pp. viii, 563. 

Since the first volume of this Commentary appeared (1881-82) 
before the time of the Philosophical Review, and, consequently, 
has not been hitherto described, it seems to me not inappropriate 
first of all to say a few words regarding the plan of the entire work. 
Vaihinger proposes for himself two distinct undertakings : (1) to 
furnish a continuous interpretation and an exhaustive analysis as 
well as a criticism of the text, and (2) to take account also of the 
entire exegetical and critico-polemical literature. 

The performance of the first undertaking had at length become 
an absolute necessity, as every reader of Kant will have often felt. 
My edition of the Kritik (1889) shows to how small a compass a 
continuous analysis of this sort — confining itself, of course, to the 
most essential points — may be reduced. And even to perform this 
task exhaustively only one volume, not excessively large, would have 
been required. And in this a fairly complete account of the Kant 
literature might also be included. 

But the matter assumes quite different proportions when the first 
of these undertakings is connected with the second. Vaihinger 
hopes to be able to carry out his plan in four volumes. But if the 
same degree of thoroughness is maintained throughout, I should 
judge that six volumes will be scarcely sufficient. And if he under- 
takes to treat at all of the problems of moral philosophy and theology 
of which the Methodenlehre gives a short sketch, a still further 
volume might be necessary. Instead of taking account of the entire 
literature as he had planned, the author has been compelled in this 
second volume to confine himself more strictly to that which is most 
important. This can only be a matter of congratulation, for only 
with this limitation can the performance of the second task which 
the author has undertaken be regarded as useful and as desirable. 
If one should attempt absolute exhaustiveness, and give on every 
point all the opinions which have ever been promulgated, and should 
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take note of the standpoint of all the works dealing with the subject, 
the Commentary would become so overloaded that it would at least 
be much more difficult to consult. The valuable material would be 
entirely lost in a waste of notes and literary references which are 
usually without value. But the manner in which Vaihinger has 
performed this second task in the volume before us, might furnish 
many with a ground for objections, and lead them to wish that the 
limitation had been still more judicious, i.e., had been much greater. 
What purpose does it serve to dig up what time has covered with 
thick dust ? Why wake the dead to a brief pretense of life ? One 
might refer to Goethe's saying (in a letter to Eckermann) that 
"books through books increase, but communion with active laws 
is pleasing to the mind who knows how to comprehend the simple, 
to unravel the complex, and explain that which is obscure." Such 
a spirit, we should imply, is truly philosophical. That which speaks 
from the Commentary finds its home in dusty libraries. 

And the further apprehension might be expressed, that Goethe's 
saying will apply as well to the result of the Commentary as to 
its origin. It, again, will give rise to new books attacking and 
defending it, and so increase the public calamity of the endless 
making of books, since it abundantly furnishes a ready store of 
erudition for such attempts. Similar objections might be raised 
against the Kant bibliography which is now appearing in this 
journal. But very wrongly ! 

The true account of the history of philosophy does not consist in 
a critical exposition of the opinions of some of the most important 
philosophers, as one might suppose from many text-books, but in 
a history of the movement of thought. It must, on the one hand, 
trace the historical development of the problems and of the termi- 
nology, and, on the other, sketch the characteristics of the individual 
periods to which the most various factors contribute their quota. 
These are the reciprocal connections in which the problems are 
brought to each other ; the problems of life which are prominent in 
every period of time ; the philosophical genius which, nourished by 
the Zeitgeist, solves its problems and thereby makes possible new 
points of view with new problems ; the way in which these are 
understood ; their influence upon near or remote phases of mental 
life ; the number, significance, and degree of independence of their 
adherents and disciples ; their opponents, opposing or inhibitory 
currents, etc. For all this the materials can be supplied only by 
careful and detailed investigation. Before a history in any way 
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approximating the ideal above described can be written of the 
Kantian system, or indeed of modern philosophy in general, the 
influence of Kant — of whose greatness many have indeed had 
some idea, but few up to this time understood — must be followed 
up and investigated in its relation to the most external and divergent 
members of the separate sciences. All the local and constitutional 
disturbances must be investigated which the sudden entrance of 
the Kantian bacteria produced in the organism of philosophy, and, 
through sympathy with it, in that of the other sciences. For these 
reasons, leaving quite out of account the lack of literary means of 
assistance which has hitherto existed, a Kant bibliography such as 
that now being published by this journal was an absolute necessity. 
And for the same reason those passages of Vaihinger's Commentary 
are completely justified which take the most minute account of 
historical investigations for the sake of the Kant literature. That 
is, with the intention of explaining the history of the problems, and 
of the most important disputed points of exegesis, and of the termi- 
nology. In these particulars the Commentary relieves the historical 
investigator — and also indirectly the speculative philosopher and 
epistemologist — of a troublesome but necessary preliminary task. 
The longer discussions of the Commentary, and, in particular, 
nearly all of the digressions, are of this character. In this con- 
nection, the fact that the continuity between the Kant scholarship 
of this century and that of the preceding one is reestablished by 
such investigations is of the utmost importance. Many questions 
relating to Kant are, without doubt, of recent date, as, e.g., all those 
dealing with the historical origin and development of his system, 
and the more psychological inquiries which treat of his philo- 
sophical individuality and attempt to explain various contradictions 
in his writings. But the most material problems have been acutely 
and very exhaustively explained in the previous century. The 
greater part of this literature, some of which (especially the polem- 
ical) is of great importance, was, however, until recently almost 
entirely forgotten and lost. The evil results of such ignorance are 
apparent : what had already been once or oftener happily expressed 
appeared again as something original in a worse form. Difficulties 
which had long before been removed and decided were once more 
raised as new and important discoveries. The most remarkable 
example of this is furnished by the controversy between Fischer 
and Trendelenburg. Vaihinger shows — and it cannot have been 
a secret to any one acquainted with Kant literature — ■ that the objec- 
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tion raised by Trendelenburg as something entirely new and unheard 
of had already played a great role in the previous century. And, 
as in this case, so has it often happened. The saying "only the 
evil perishes, that which is good finally prevails" is also here, as 
so often, contradicted by the facts. Much printers' ink and labor 
might have been spared, if Kant scholars and critics had taken more 
account of the work of their predecessors, and had only published 
their thoughts when they really had something new to say; or at 
least were in a position to put what was old in a new form, or to 
throw light on questions from a new point of view, or to support 
them with new arguments. 

The same consideration also furnishes the ground that justifies in 
many cases the inclusion of exegetical and critico-polemical mate- 
rials, even beyond the sphere of historical exposition, to which I 
have hitherto confined my remarks. In order to attain continuity, a 
repertory was necessary, which would bring together in a convenient 
form the material for all the most important points. If above the 
fear could not be repressed that the Commentary would have as a 
result a new increase of Kant literature, I must here from a new 
standpoint express the hope — I trust with more reason — that the 
work will in a far greater degree aid in lessening and putting a stop 
to the flood of useless Kant literature appearing at the present time. 

We can demand that every one who henceforth proposes to write 
about Kant's theoretical philosophy should first find out by a 
thorough study of the Commentary before us, whether he really has 
anything original to propound. If any one, in the exuberance of 
his spirits and persuaded of his own excellence, writes without 
this test only that which has been long known, then may with 
salutary unanimity a lusty Non sus Minervam meet him from the 
critics and scholars. Perhaps by this means others of like dispo- 
sition may be restrained from beginning such nonsense ! Although 
in general I cannot but approve of the tendency of the Com- 
mentary, nevertheless it appears to me that in taking account of 
the exegetical and polemical literature which lies outside the sphere 
of specific historical investigations, it should be limited much more 
strictly to that which is really of importance. The Commentary 
sinks too often to the level of a mere register. It is of no essential 
importance to know what this or that man has said of any particular 
passage of the Kritik ! It is to be hoped that the volumes still to 
appear will to a greater degree leave unexplained Kant's clear state- 
ments, and briefly explain what is doubtful. One may also express 
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the wish that the mass of exegetical writings should only be repro- 
duced when dealing with important points, and even then only that 
in it which is really valuable. The beginner would even then be still 
unable to use the Commentary on account of embarras de richesse. 
An attempt to do so would inevitably call forth from him the com- 
plaint of the student in Faust : 

" I feel so stupid from all that's said 
As if a mill wheel ran in my head." 

Vaihinger's method of interpretation deserves the greatest praise. 
It is almost always sound, unprejudiced, free from artificialities, and 
allows the text to speak for itself. The fact that the author always 
quotes or refers to the entire parallel passages from Kant's writings, 
or at least the most important of them, is especially deserving of 
thanks. Such a correlation was hitherto given with any completeness 
only in Mellin's writings, which are difficult of access. Vaihinger 
knows how to use these parallel passages very skillfully and carefully. 
The ambiguity of most of Kant's technical expressions, their different 
shades of meaning, the problems of the most various nature which are 
crowded together in them, the contradictions they contain — all these 
are explained in a masterly manner. Vaihinger himself rightly calls 
it " a separation of the different threads of thought." Important 
results are obtained in this way. I shall now pass on to the most 
interesting of these, and to the most important outcome of the other 
investigations. 

The ambiguous expressions : Erkenntniss (p. 2), Gegenstand 
(p. 4, 6-7, 17—18), a priori (p. 80 ff., 268, 272-274), Raum and 
Raumanschauung (p. 88, 224 ff., 254-261), Begriff (p. 157-160), 
Erfahrung und Moglichkeit der Erfahrung (p. 173 ff.), Transcendental 
(p. 350-354, 463-464), are analyzed into their elements. In agree- 
ment with B. Erdmann, Vaihinger shows very clearly that the assump- 
tion of a plurality of things-in-themselves affecting us is an unproven 
assumption of Kant's. But he admits, of course, the result of his own 
essay "Zu Kant's Widerlegung des Idealismus " in the Strassburger 
Abhandlungen zur Philosophic (1884), in which he maintained that 
Kant postulated an empirical affection through phenomena in space, 
in addition to the transcendental affection through things-in-them- 
selves. In the essay devoted to this question, " Die afficierenden 
Dinge" (p. 35-55), the passages in which this position had been 
previously advanced have been more fully elaborated. But here 
the form of the Commentary is very confusing, for the author finds 
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it necessary to break off in his investigation and refer to the Strass- 
burger Abhandlungen and also to the later volumes of his work. 

According to pages 69-79 tne ^Esthetic rests upon six unproved 
premises with relation to the distinction between form and matter. 
Pages 89-101 prove (especially against Cohen and Riehl) that — at 
least in the ^Esthetic — ' the A priori ' is essentially identical with 
'the innate.' Two essays are devoted to the Fischer-Trendelenburg 
controversy (pp. 134-151, 290-326). From a thorough, unprejudiced 
investigation of the facts, Vaihinger reaches the conclusion — which 
can scarcely be disputed — that though Trendelenburg was guilty of 
some logico-formal inaccuracies, and also of some errors in regard to 
subordinate questions, yet on all important points he was essentially 
right. This is especially true of the claim that Kant has left a gap 
in the proof given in the ^Esthetic for the exclusively subjective 
character of space and time, and that he overlooked one possibility 
with regard to their nature. Or — as Vaihinger here improves on 
Trendelenburg — that at least no serious refutation of this view has 
been given. Vaihinger goes still further, and claims that Kant over- 
looked not one but three possibilities. 

The essay which deals with the historical genesis of Kant's 
doctrine of space and time (pp. 422-436) appears to me the least 
satisfactory part of the work. Vaihinger assumes with B. Erdmann 
that the antinomies have been the real motive which led to Kant's 
change of position between 1768 and 1770. But in addition Kant 
is said (p. 414) to have been also stimulated "in the formation of 
his own theory " by the study of the celebrated controversy between 
Clarke and Leibniz concerning space and time. According to p. 133 
this study appears to have become of great importance for Kant's 
development ; we are also informed (pp. 518-533) that it was through 
this that he was led to the "paradoxes of symmetrical objects" 
[referred to in Prolegomena, § 13]. This suggestion of Vaihinger's 
is worthy of our thanks and attention. Nevertheless, the question, 
as he himself grants (p. 414), demands a more exact investigation. 
Until this has been completed, one can say nothing for or against 
Vaihinger's assertions. They remain mere assertions for which 
nothing has yet been brought forward which could by any means 
be regarded as sufficient proof. All such problems of the historical 
development of Kant's views can, I think, only be solved in one 
way; through bringing to light the yet unknown treasures in 
Reflexionen Kant's (edited by B. Erdmann). If Vaihinger's essay 
is to be of much value, it must make that its starting point. As 
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it stands, it is nothing more than an indication of the present condi- 
tion of the problem, without any other positive contribution than the 
suggestion regarding the Clarke-Leibniz dispute. I hope at no 
distant day to publish studies on the history of Kant's development 
which will explain from the Reflexionen the transformation in Kant's 
views between 1768 and 1770. According to my results, the material 
before us in the Reflexionen can only be explained by supposing that 
Hume furnished the impulse and tendency for this transformation, 
while the antinomies conditioned the particular solution of the 
problem. A bibliography of special literature, especially of that 
which is concerned with Eberhard's controversies and with the dis- 
pute between Trendelenburg and Fischer, form the concluding part 
of the work. 

I must still pause a few moments to consider Kant's attitude 
towards the problems of pure and applied mathematics. Vaihinger 
gives the following exposition (p. 333) of Kant's views on these 
points, as they appear in the first edition (RVa) in the section on 
space. " 1) Kant proves first of all as his first double proposition that 
space is an a priori and a perceptive idea [Vorstellung]. 2) There 
results, as an interpolated inference from this proposition, the expla- 
nation of the propositions of pure mathematics as necessary [third 
space argument], and synthetic [conclusion of the fourth space 
argument]. 3) Then the second double proposition is propounded 
and proven [?], viz., that space does not belong to things-in-them- 
selves, but is the form of the phenomena of the external sense. 4) 
The explanation of the validity of the application of pure mathematics 
to objects of experience follows from this second proposition " [in 
"Inferences from the above Notions," b, end of the first section = 
RVb, p. 42]. In the third division of § 7, the problems of pure and 
applied mathematics are, according to Vaihinger, confused with each 
other, while in the last two divisions of No. I, in § 8, they are pro- 
fessedly treated separately. The treatment in the Prolegomena, 
§§ 6-13, is confused from the point where a transition must have 
been made in "Conclusions from the Transcendental ^Esthetic," 
and in § 3 of the second edition (Transcendental Explanation). 
§ 3, the first two sections of which deal with pure mathematics, and 
the third which deals with applied mathematics — by treating of 
applied mathematics before reaching the "conclusions," and con- 
sequently before its possibility has yet been proven, interrupts, 
according to Vaihinger, in a very provoking manner, the thought of 
R Va, which is by no means clear but which can still be followed. 
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One can, indeed, adduce many examples of such fallacies and 
inaccuracies in Kant ; nevertheless, such an accusation will only be 
justifiable when all other explanations have failed. In this case, the 
difficulty may, however, be removed, or at least much lessened, if 
we assume that Kant was neither able nor did he wish to distinguish 
the problems of pure and applied mathematics. The following con- 
siderations led to this conclusion : i) In the first division of No. b 
(RVb, p. 42) no new proposition is advanced, much less proven, 
but we have only the psychological explanation that space can only 
be thought as an a priori perception if one regards it as the form of 
perception. The assertion had already been made — though with- 
out proof — in § 1, that pure perception [reine Anschauung] and the 
form of sensibility [Anschauung] are identical. If the first two 
space arguments prove that space is an a priori necessary idea, then 
' a priori ' signifies not only ' before all experience,' and ' independent 
of all experience,' but also ' valid for all experience, and consequently 
for the objects of experience.' The conclusion of the first division 
of b contains nothing, therefore, which had not been already said in 
the third space argument of RVa. 

2) It is impossible to understand this latter argument as referring 
only to pure mathematics as Vaihinger does. Its arrangement would 
in that case be the very worst conceivable. It would have been 
necessary to combine it in one division with the last proposition 
of the fourth space argument in RVa. And the proof that space 
is a perceptive magnitude must necessarily have preceded this 
division. The apodictic character of which the third argument 
treats is equivalent to objective validity; its opposite is the com- 
parative universality of experience which has been gained by induc- 
tion from individual cases, and which has reference to individual 
objects. 

3) The same is true in § 3. Here also the discussion of the third 
division furnishes no new problem, but only repeats in a brief 
re'sume the explanation already given, and adds to it the psycho- 
logical explanation appearing first in No. b of ' conclusions ' (also 
taken again from §1), and also insists on the equivalence of pure 
perception with the form of perception. The first two divisions of 
§ 3 deal just as much with applied mathematics as the third does. 
The distinctions which Vaihinger brings to light deal only with 
artificial refinements of the text, and he here seems to forsake 
for the sake of a favorite hypothesis the sound exegetical principles 
which had elsewhere guided him. This hypothesis is shown to be 
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quite impossible through the fact that Kant did not distinguish the 
two kinds of mathematics in the fourth division of § 3, and that he 
is not at all conscious of the alleged double reference, as Vaihinger 
himself grants (p. 274), in asserting that this distinction had not 
been retained in consciousness. But it would be quite impossible 
to believe that Kant distinguished pure and applied mathematics in 
the first three divisions, and that in the fourth division he had again 
suddenly forgotten this distinction. 

4) The same is true of § 8 (RVb, pp. 64 ff.), where, indeed, as I 
have already remarked in my edition of the Kritik, two trains of 
thought must be distinguished. But the first as well as the second 
of these is concerned with applied mathematics. The beginning of 
the second argument (" Lage nun, &c") shows that Kant turned back 
to the beginning of the division ; and, as so often, introduces by 
means of a particle which should really betoken an advance only a 
repetition of something already stated. The introduction of the 
word ' Vermogen ' by no means signifies an advance. From his 
standpoint, Vaihinger can only explain (pp. 469 ff.) the fact that the 
same examples are given in both arguments by the adoption of the 
greatest artificialities. 

5) In note 1, § 13 of the Prolegomena, we do find a clear distinc- 
tion between the problem of pure, and that of applied, mathematics. 
However, this is not made from Kant's standpoint, but from that of 
his opponents. For his opponents (Leibnizians, Hume), such a 
distinction was possible, and so Kant makes it in describing their 
theories. But when he propounds his own theory, he does not make 
the distinction. Why not ? 

6) The simple answer is, because he could not make it at all on 
his premises. For him there is only one problem : How is mathe- 
matics possible ? while for his opponents this falls into two questions. 
The two most important unproven premises from which he sets out 
are the following : (a) The necessary geometrical axioms and propo- 
sitions are given along with the necessary a priori perception of 
space ; whether it is that they follow directly from the nature of space 
and its properties, or that they are derived a priori from its perception 
and discovered in it. {b) The a priori — that is, according to Kant, 
what precedes experience and makes experience possible, and is, 
therefore, valid for it and all its objects in general — space perception 
is identical with the a priori form of sensibility (Anschauung). The 
opponents of Kant answer the question regarding the possibility of 
pure mathematics by suggesting that mathematics is a mere science 
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of concepts, and constitutes, therefore, a necessary system of propo- 
sitions which follow from one another according to the principle of 
contradiction. The question whether this pure mathematics may be 
at once applied to objects, would be answered in the negative, at 
least in part. Kant regarded this solution of the problem as false, 
because mathematical propositions depend, according to him, on per- 
ception. From this newly gained standpoint, if one takes account of 
the two premises given above, there can no longer be any difference 
between pure and applied mathematics. For the same a priori percep- 
tion which gives necessity to the mathematical judgments, in opposi- 
tion to the individual cases which experience furnishes, imparts to it 
also objective validity, i.e., applicability to all objects which are given 
in that perception. One may, therefore, neither assert with Paulsen 
that Kant only treated the problem of applied mathematics ; nor with 
Fischer that he was only concerned with the problem of pure mathe- 
matics ; nor with Vaihinger that both problems receive attention, 
sometimes confused, sometimes (at least for a knowing eye) in sepa- 
ration. We must rather say that Kant only recognized one problem : 
the possibility of mathematics in general. Whenever mathematics 
is founded on perception, there is no longer any distinction between 
necessity, and validity for objects ; both are identical. They can 
only be distinguished by one who derives mathematics from con- 
cepts. It is at once evident that the three detached Reftexionen 
from B. Erdmann's collection which Vaihinger quotes (p. 282, note), 
cannot be used in contradiction of my view. Vaihinger himself 
brings together (p. 273, note 1) the confusion of the mathematical 
problems, and of pure perception with the form of perception, with- 
out once recognizing the necessity of both of these from Kant's 
standpoint. 

7) As a matter of fact — that is, if one disregards all unproved 
premises — there also exists for Kant a problem of pure mathematics 
peculiar to himself which I think he cannot solve. It consists in the 
question : How do the different geometrical axioms and propositions 
follow from the nature of space and its properties ? Are they deduced 
from its ready made a priori perception, or discovered in it ? Whence 
arises, then, their necessity, since it is always single experiences which 
inform us regarding the relations of that a priori mathematical space, 
and since we can accordingly never be certain whether or not those 
experiences may be repeated, and whether they reveal to us essential 
and permanent relations and not rather those which are accidental 
and transitory? 
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In several passages of his Commentary Vaihinger attacks views 
expressed in my edition of the Kritik. Nevertheless this polemic is 
directed to too great an extent against individual points, and is too 
fragmentary and not sufficiently thorough with regard to my funda- 
mental position, — the gradual genesis of the K. d. r. V. and the later 
insertion in an outline which was already almost in its final form of 
the opposition between analytic and synthetic, — to require that I 
should here undertake a refutation. I may, however, be permitted 
to make just two remarks, i) Vaihinger holds that several pas- 
sages of the Kritik to which I have ascribed a somewhat late origin 
must be attributed to an earlier period (cf. pp. 354, 411, 417, 453). 
I regard the reasons which he gives as entirely inadequate. The 
alleged archaic changes of standpoint in these passages are entirely 
without significance, and depend upon that uncertain determination 
of notions which is, unhappily, in Kant's writings part of the regular 
program. Vaihinger himself, according to the opinion expressed on 
p. 354 and 453-4) note, appears to attach no great importance to this 
fixing of dates. 2) In spite of Volkelt's conclusions, and of the first 
volume of the Commentary to which Vaihinger refers me (p. 342, 
note), I hold fast to the opinion — due to some extent to the influence 
of Paulsen's Entwurf, and confirmed by my own studies, — that " the 
rescue of rationalism from Hume's attack," was the historical point 
of departure in the formation of Kant's system, and that it can only 
be understood with reference to this end. Nevertheless Kant has 
by no means always kept this point of departure in the foreground, 
but has laid the greatest value and emphasis, sometimes upon one 
side and sometimes upon the other, according to the arrangement of 
the factors of his thought. So much for the confused image of 
Kant's own expressions and for the opinions of his expositor ! I was 
not able to give reasons for my opinion in the edition of the Kritik, 
because the space even for my own explanations was strictly limited. 
Moreover, I adopt Vaihinger's expression (I, 70), that Kant's system 
is an organism the members of which are purposively arranged, but 
I turn the figure against its author. Man, also, is an organism and 
yet there are in him more and less valuable parts, those which are 
essential to life and those which are superfluous. One might assign 
to rationalism for Kant's system the office of the blood which, bearing 
life with it, flows through the smallest parts and those most remote 
from the center of life. I agree with Vaihinger in holding that Kant 
endeavored in many problems to mediate between the two extremes. 
I deny, however, that this tendency to mediate could become a motive 
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for the formation of a system. From such an impulse a colorless, 
lifeless eclecticism might indeed have proceeded, but never the 
system of Kant. E Adickej , 

Appearance and Reality. A Metaphysical Essay. By F. H. 
Bradley, LL.D., Glasgow, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co. ; New York, Macmillan & Co. 
1893. [Library of Philosophy. Edited by J. H. Muirhead, M.A.] 
pp. xxiv, 558. 

For the most part, in this brief notice of an important and long- 
awaited metaphysical essay, one must undertake the business of a 
very inadequate report, reserving until other opportunities the more 
fascinating task of criticism. The volume before us is divided into 
two books: Book I, "Appearance" ; Book II, "Reality." By meta- 
physics one understands " an attempt to know reality as against 
experience, or again, the effort to comprehend the universe, not 
simply piecemeal or by fragments, but somehow as a whole." (p. 1). 
In the first book various aspects of the world as it appears are taken 
up and disposed of so far as a negative criticism is needed to show 
their self-contradictions and their consequent inadequacy to express 
the real nature of reality. In the second book a more positive and 
constructive undertaking is set forth. The general result, as repeat- 
edly stated, is that : " There is but one Reality, and its being consists 
in experience. In this one whole all appearances come together, 
and in coming together they in various degrees lose their distinctive 
natures. The essence of reality lies in the union and agreement of 
existence and content, and, on the other side, appearance consists 
in the discrepancy between these two aspects. And reality in the 
end belongs to nothing but the single Real. For take anything, no 
matter what it is, which is less than the Absolute, and the inner 
discrepancy at once proclaims that what you have taken is appear- 
ance. The alleged reality divides itself and falls apart into two 
jarring factors. ... As long as the content stands for something 
other than its own intent and meaning, as long as the existence 
actually is less or more than what it essentially must imply, so long 
we are concerned with mere appearance, and not with genuine 
reality. And we have found in every region that this discrepancy 
of aspects prevails. . . . The internal being of everything finite 
depends on that which is beyond it. . . . And this self-contradic- 
tion, this unrest and ideality of all things existing, is a clear proof 



